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Week Ending Friday, :.. 


Farm Credit Programs 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
February 23, 1985 





My fellow Americans: 

I'd like to expand today on what I said in 
my Thursday night news conference about 
our farmers’ financial plight and what must 
be done to hasten the return of their pros- 
perity. 

It’s important to note that about two- 
thirds of today’s farmers have no debt prob- 
lems and only a minority of the remainder 
are in severe financial distress. Now, that’s 
not to minimize one bit the difficulties all 
farmers face following the shocks of the 
1970’s: two grain embargoes, double-digit 
inflation, and record interest rates at 21 
percent. 

As farmers’ land values shot up, some 
borrowed large sums of money and, yes, 
sometimes exorbitant sums, based on that 
inflated land value. Then, as we brought 
inflation down—and believe me, we’re de- 
termined to keep it down—those farmers 
have been left with declining land values to 
cover their loans, making them harder to 
repay. 

These problems have been worsened by 
the inflexible farm programs under which 
we operate. Designed to help agriculture, 
they have increased dependency upon the 
Federal Government, weakening incentives 
for self-reliance. 

For example, between 1973 and 1983, 
the Federal Government went from pur- 
chasing 1.9 percent to 12 percent of all 
dairy products—the equivalent of 17 billion 
pounds of butter, cheese, and dried milk 
piled up in cold storage. The cost to taxpay- 
ers soared from $117 million to well over 
$2 billion. 

Other programs leading to surpluses in 
corn and wheat depressed prices, sent false 
signals to the markets, and drove more 
farmers toward bankruptcy. 
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The same government which played a 
part in this unhappy drama must not turn 
away from those who are the backbone of 
our nation, who gave America the highest 
standard of living in the world, and who 
preserved the blessing of life for millions of 
the world’s hungry. 

Last September we announced a $650 
million debt restructuring initiative. Yester- 
day, Agriculture Secretary Block announced 
a modification of Federal regulations so that 
banks will have an incentive to work out 
lower payments for farmers having trouble 
paying off their loans. We’re providing loan 
guarantees for eligible farmers whose local 
banks fail and who can’t find a new private 
lender without such a guarantee. Our pro- 
gram will ease further the farmers’ require- 
ment for participation in it, so more of 
them can take advantage of our credit 
offer. This administration is moving forward 
with its credit program because spring 
planting cannot wait. 

Let me make one thing very plain: Yes, 
we are sympathetic, and we will extend 
support. But American taxpayers must not 
be asked to bail out every farmer hopelessly 
in debt, some by hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, or be asked to bail out the banks 
who also bet on higher inflation. We have 
already extended a tremendous amount of 
assistance. It’s time for others to pitch in 
and do more, from officials at the State 
level to banks, private groups, and individ- 
uals in our communities—all joining in part- 
nership to help farmers. 

Over the long haul, there’s only one sure 
solution. We have the ability to change, the 
opportunity to act, and we're going to 
begin now working our way back to a free 
market economy. What farmers need and 
we’re determined to provide is less depend- 
ence on politicians to supply their incomes 
and greater independence to supply their 
own incomes. 

Yesterday, Secretary Block outlined our 
proposals when we sent the agricultural ad- 
justment act of 1985 to the Congress. The 
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1985 farm bill will create stability for the 
future through policies that permit U.S. ag- 
riculture to realize its full potential and be 
more competitive in world markets. 

Our package will be market-oriented, en- 
abling farmers during a transition period to 
become more independent and make their 
own decisions in the marketplace again. 
Government will stop purchasing commod- 
ities, stop trying to manipulate supply and 
demand, refrain from quick fixes and ex- 
travagant new farm legislation, and move 
aggressively to expand markets for Ameri- 
can farm products. 

The time is now for a fresh start for 
American agriculture. And if we combine 
passage of our farm legislation with spend- 
ing restraints to reduce Federal borrowing 
so interest rates can come down further and 
tax simplification to lower tax rates so we 
can reach greater growth, then farmers can 
finally reap a real prosperity every bit as 
bountiful as their own harvests. 

Until next week, thanks for listening. And 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


National Governors’ Association 





Toast at a Dinner Honoring the Governors. 
February 24, 1985 





Well, I certainly appreciate this opportu- 
nity to be with all of you, and thank you 
very much for being here tonight. 

When I was Governor of California, I es- 
pecially enjoyed the camaraderie of other 
Governors. And I’ve changed jobs since 
those days, yet I still feel that as chief ex- 
ecutives there is a special bond between us. 

In the early days of the Republic, those 
holding our jobs weren’t so certain of what 
our relationship should be. They knew that 
every decision they made would set prece- 
dents, especially concerning the sovereignty 
of State government in relation to the Fed- 
eral Government. And Frank Chodorov, a 
man of liberating insight, wrote of the time 
when George Washington was to make his 
first visit as President to Massachusetts. And 
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according to Chodorov, Governor Hancock 
of Massachusetts was beside himself over a 
matter of protocol. Would it be proper to 
meet President Washington on his arrival? 
Or would it be more appropriate for the 
President to call at the State capitol? What 
Hancock did, he thought, might be taken as 
an acknowledgment of the supremacy of 
the Federal Government or simply as a 
matter of courtesy. 

It was a difficult decision, and finally the 
day of Washington’s arrival was at hand. 
And Hancock boldly made the decision: He 
pleaded illness. [Laughter] Wouldn’t it be 
nice if feigning illness would substitute for 
making some of the hard decisions that we 
face? 

Today, of course, that’s not an alternative. 
The challenges before us, especially con- 
cerning tax simplification and spending re- 
straint, will require great courage and effort 
and extraordinary cooperation between us. 
I hope that I can count on you to continue 
to work with me in a spirit of good will in 
the months ahead. I’ve sought and appreci- 
ated your advice and will continue to do so. 

The Federal-State relationship should 
strive to maximize the benefits of limited 
resources, to eliminate waste, to further 
reduce the Federal regulatory burden, and 
to preserve the strength and vitality of our 
nation’s economy. A vigorous and expand- 
ing economy must be priority number one. 
As Governors you know that better than 
most. Low inflation and high growth have 
cut your costs and increased your tax base. 
No Federal program is more important to 
the viability of State government than eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Today the people no longer look to Wash- 
ington as an Emerald City with magic solu- 
tions to every problem. I’ve been here 
going on 5 years now, and I can tell you it’s 
more like the Twilight Zone than the Land 
of Oz. [Laughter] But this new view of the 
Federal Government, a more realistic un- 
derstanding of its limitations as well as its 
potentials, has been a great boon to our 
country. 

Now all over America we hear stories of 
the success of innovative and creative State 
and local enterprises. Only a few years ago 
people were waiting for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to act. Well, today they’re taking 
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the initiative, taking the future in their 
hands; and, in doing so, accomplishing 
things that would never have happened if 
encumbered by Federal redtape and an- 
other layer of bureaucratic entanglement. 

We in this room, as chief executives, are 
lucky to be holding office during a period of 
great change. It’s a difficult time, and what 
we do will lay the foundation for a better 
future. Let us not be afraid to make these 
historic decisions—consulting openly and 
honestly, one with another. 

All of us seek the same goal: America, as 
our God and our forefathers intended her 
to be, a land of limited government and 
unlimited opportunity, a land of prosperity 
and freedom. And you know—just to con- 
vince you that I do understand, having 
been there where you presently are—I re- 
member once as Governor, shortly after I’d 
taken office, and on the way to the office— 
and the problems seemed to be multiplying 
as the days went by—and then, on the way 
in, the car radio was on. And I heard a disc 
jockey in Sacramento, who became my in- 
stant hero, because, for whatever reason he 
said it—I don’t know—but all of a sudden 
between records, he said, “Every man 
should take unto himself a wife, because 
sooner or later something is bound to 
happen that you can’t blame on the Gover- 
nor.” [Laughter] 

So, I offer you a toast: To the Governors 
of the sovereign States of this federation of 
United States. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
9:30 p.m. in the State Dining Room at the 
White House. 


National Governors’ Association 





Remarks to Members of the Association. 
February 25, 1985 





Thank you very much, and thank you all 
for coming today. I want you to know I can 
sympathize with what you're thinking. I 
was once a Governor visiting the White 
House. And I can remember sitting where 
you're sitting and looking around and think- 


ing I could be happy here. [Laughter] But it 
isn’t always roses. [Laughter] 

Washington can get pretty cold, and 
sometimes I really do miss rnia—Cali- 
fornia’s sandy beaches and the California 
sunshine and the California surplus. [Laugh- 
ter] 

If I might be serious for a moment, I do 
want you to know that we’ve asked you 
here because I do welcome your advice on 
the three major questions that currently 
confront me: What must be done to keep 
our economy strong, what is needed to 
keep our nation secure, and what went 
wrong in Minnesota. [Laughter] 

Really now, I do want to be serious. I 
noted last week in my press conference that 
we're enjoying the strongest economic ex- 
pansion since the Korean war and that our 
first duty now is to prolong and protect this 
expansion. We intend to do this by carrying 
out the mandate delivered November 6th 
by the American people, the terms of 
which I think were quite clear. We seek the 
full cooperation of the Congress in moving 
forward now on this agenda and keeping 
our promises. 

First, our administration proposes to 
freeze overall Federal program spending at 
last year’s level, to cut $51 billion out of 
programs in need of restraint, to reduce 
spending by half a trillion dollars over the 
next 5 years. 

And these proposals are rooted both in 
economic necessity and common sense. 
There’s simply no justification, for example, 
for the Federal Government, which is run- 
ning a deficit, to be borrowing money to be 
spent by State and local governments, some 
of which are now running surpluses—sur- 
pluses resulting from your leadership and a 
recovery that was brought on by this ad- 
ministration—its recovery plan, I should 
say. 

I ask here ‘particularly for your help and 
understanding, not as a Republican or a 
Democrat, but in a spirit of partnership, as 
one chief executive to another. 

I know the States still have their prob- 
lems. Those of you from the farm States 
know what I mean. I was Governor of a 
State with a huge agricultural industry, not 
to mention the fact that I was born in farm 
country and got my first job in a farm State. 
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I know what you’re going through; things 
are very tough for you and your farmers. 
And together, we have to do something 
about that. 

But it’s also true that many of your States 
are in better fiscal shape today because of 
the courage that you showed and the hard 
decisions you made during the recent reces- 
sion. I hope you can understand that these 
tough calls have to be made now at the 
Federal level. 

And it’s up to us to show the same kind of 
fortitude many of you have shown in the 
past. And this I intend to do. And I need 
your help in making the Congress and the 
public understand that the time has come 
for budgetary restraint and deficit reduc- 
tion. 

Second, we want to solidify the gains 
we've already made by institutionalizing re- 
forms against government excess, reforms 
that will prevent the burden of government 
from falling so heavily on future genera- 
tions. We want to take a lesson in federal- 
ism and give the Presidency that same pow- 
erful tool that 43 of you Governors use to 
fight pork-barrel items in catchall appro- 
priations—the line-item veto. 

We also want to do what 49 States have 
done in some form. We want to adopt the 
wisdom understood in every American 
household: that government shouldn’t live 
beyond its means, that it shouldn’t spend 
more than it takes in. We need that bal- 
anced budget amendment. And I’m pleased 
to see that your executive committee yes- 
terday included language calling for both a 
balanced budget amendment and a line- 
item veto authority. 

It’s especially pleasing for me to see Re- 
publicans and Democrats working together. 
In that same spirit, we can achieve our 
mutual goals of continued economic growth 
and declining deficits. 

Third is tax simplification. We want it this 
year; so do the American people. The 
present tax code burdens some of our citi- 
zens too heavily while permitting others to 
avoid paying their fair share. It makes 
honest people feel like cheats, and it makes 
cheats pose as honest citizens. It allows the 
underground economy to thrive and wastes 
millions of man-hours on needless paper- 
work and regulations. It drives money 
needed for growth, investment, and jobs 
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into unproductive tax shelters. It acts as the 
single biggest obstacle to enterprise and 
economic expansion. 

To put it simply, our tax system is unfair, 
inequitable, counterproductive, and all but 
incomprehensible. I’ve mentioned before, 
and this is absolutely a fact, that even 
Albert Einstein had to write to the IRS for 
help with his Form 1040. We want to end 
the trauma and tangle of April 15th, and 
let’s do it this year. 

Something else to keep in mind: In 1981, 
during the debate over our tax bill, we 
pointed out that the most important effects 
of reducing tax rates were sometimes not 
easily quantified or immediately apparent; 
that its very passage could send out a subtle 
message and create long-term changes in a 
political or economic culture that are infi- 
nitely more important. So, we have before 
us a tremendous opportunity to further the 
spirit of enterprise and growth, to accom- 
plish the greatest deregulatory task of them 
all, and to haul ourselves out of the morass 
that is the Federal tax code. Let’s get start- 
ed. 

Lots of people told you a few years ago 
that passing our budget cuts, or tax cut bills, 
would mean less revenue for you in the 
States, and some were even saying the 
States would go bankrupt. Well, all of you 
know how much truth there was to that. 
Growth begets growth; hope begets hope. If 
we can get on with phase two—those 
budget cuts, so we can steadily shrink the 
deficit; the line-item veto and constitutional 
amendment on balancing the budget; and 
that tax simplification plan—we will be 
sending out a message of hope and growth, 
whose potential for good is incalculable. 

And let me conclude with an aside about 
another subject that’s very dear to my 
heart—that of private sector initiatives. 
We’ve seen a real surge in them during the 
last few years. Businessmen are adopting 
schools, corporations are supporting non- 
profit organizations, and record numbers of 
volunteers are providing for community 
needs. This growing public-private partner- 
ship strengthens our State-Federal partner- 
ship. 

In closing, I would like to compliment 
you, the Governors, and especially Gover- 
nors Carlin and Alexander, for providing 
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the leadership for this enhanced bipartisan 
partnership. 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:32 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. In his 
remarks, the President referred to Gov- 
ernors John Carlin of Kansas and Lamar 
Alexander of Tennessee, chairman and vice 
chairman, respectively, of the association. 


President’s Private Sector Survey on 
Cost Control in the Federal 
Government 





Remarks at a White House Meeting. 
February 25, 1985 





Thank you all. Thank you very much. 

Well, as you know, we have our share of 
meetings and visitors in this room, but be- 
lieve me, there’s no group that I’d rather 
see coming my way than all of you; no sub- 
ject more dear to my heart than the one to 
which you’ve so generously dedicated your 
time and talent during the past few years. 

I hope you'll let me reminisce here for a 
moment. I remember back during the cam- 
paign of 1980, I used to bring up the sub- 
ject of waste, fraud, and abuse in the Na- 
tional Government and even mentioned the 
idea of a commission such as yours. Out 
there on the campaign trail, it was an issue 
that really hit home. But somehow back 
here in Washington, it didn’t play as well. 
To the permanent establishment, waste and 
fraud are a little bit like the issue of higher 
taxes. It was all okay for politicians to talk 
about it now and then, but it was never 
really considered proper to go out and talk 
about it as if you meant it. And come to 
think of it, we did do something about 
higher taxes, also. 

And then, just when the Washington es- 
tablishment was getting over the shock 
from that one, we came up with this little 
number called the Grace commission. And 
that put some of them right back in inten- 
sive care. [Laughter] 

The impact that you’ve had in this city is 
testimony to your own dedication and to 
that of your leadership. Now, right here 


somebody suggested that I mention that 
when I asked Peter Grace to take on the 
responsibility of running this commission, I 
had no idea the kind of energetic, but 
healthy, troublemaking I was contracting 
for. [Laughter] 

I’m sure they must have been kidding. I 
mean, anybody who knows Peter Grace for 
more than 5 minutes knows that he is not a 
man who—let me see how I can phrase 
this—he’s not a man who dislikes taking 
things to their logical conclusion. [Laughter] 
And that’s exactly what Peter and all of you 
have done. With dedication and selflessness, 
you’ve succeeded where others failed. You 
provided clear, concise, and practical rec- 
ommendations to enormously complicated 
problems. And instead of stopping there, 
you went out to build a groundswell of sup- 
port for the Grace commission recommen- 
dations throughout this country. 

Recently, I know you’ve participated in 
the House Budget Committee hearings held 
at various points around the country. You 
must have been quite a disappointment to 
some of them in those commissions. They 
didn’t go out there to hear the kind of 
things you were saying. 

And now Peter Grace and Jack Ander- 
son!—and if that isn’t an unusual, but high 
octane team—{laughter|—you’ve created a 
group called Citizens Against Waste. It’s a 
group that will be a focus for citizens 
action, a truly bipartisan organization whose 
only loyalty is to the one special interest 
group that we should all support, because 
we all belong to it—the 77 million United 
States taxpayers who, with their work, patri- 
otism, and, may I say, immense patience, 
finance the Federal Government. 

I think this kind of grassroots, educational 
program will, like the Grace commission 
itself, focus on the abuse of taxpayer dollars 
and hold elected and appointed officials ac- 
countable. In doing this, Citizens Against 
Waste will not just help reduce our national 
deficit, without increasing taxes, but spark a 
much needed increase in citizen involve- 
ment in the workings of government and a 
long-overdue renewal of confidence in our 
democratic system. 


1 Nationally syndicated newspaper col- 
umnist. 
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But in addition to congratulating and 
thanking you today for this and other ef- 
forts, I also want to give you a progress 
report on where we stand with the Grace 
commission recommendations. The statistics 
are impressive. Already 1,148 of your rec- 
ommendations are being implemented or 
have been proposed for implementation. 
And the dollar savings are impressive: $112 
billion over 3 years in prior budgets and 
$56 billion proposed in the budget that I 
have just sent to the Hill. And I’m proud to 
say that we discussed these fine results in 
our first-ever management report to the 
Congress that we sent to the Hill last week. 

We've come a long way together, this far. 
That’s a record to be proud of, but some- 
thing else needs to be said here. Some 
people have the odd idea that it’s fine while 
you're a political candidate or during the 
first year or so in office to talk about waste 
and fraud. You may remember, in my first 
speech to the Congress, I called waste and 
fraud an unrelenting national scandal. But 
they warned that after a certain period of 
time, the political danger tends to grow. 
After all, if the headlines about government 
boondoggles like $400 hammers or millions 
in benefits to the ineligible recipients start 
appearing on your watch, the public might 
just decide to start blaming you. 

Well, look, let’s be realistic. In the 15 
years before my administration came to 
Washington, Federal expenditures in- 
creased 400 percent. Now, thanks to you 
and others like you, we’ve worked hard on 
this problem for 4 years, and we’ve made 
progress in reducing the growth in spend- 
ing. But we know no problem of this size 
could ever have been solved in one year or 
one term of office. 

And no matter what some of the political 
pros might say, I think the public knows 
this. And I think they know we're trying 
and succeeding. And I think they’re smart 
enough to understand that all those stories 
about waste and fraud are a direct result of 
a fight that we’re proud to say we started in 
the first place. 

So, let’s forget political angles. Let’s just 
trust the uncommon wisdom of the 
common people. I’m not worried about po- 
litical angles anymore. I haven’t got a politi- 
cal future anymore. [Laughter] 

But keep up your good work. Bring on 
the headlines about waste and fraud. The 
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Grace commission has led the way, and now 
it’s everybody’s fight. 

Beyond this, the impact of your work is 
incalculable. Even if nothing else gets 
done—and I can assure you a lot more is 
going to get done—you have permanently 
changed the mood of the country. From 
frustration and despair over a spendthrift, 
irresponsible bureaucracy, the public now 
knows some hope and optimism that gov- 
ernment can at last be made lean, cost-ef- 
fective, and responsive to the people. That’s 
why they’re behind the Grace commission’s 
work, and that’s why they’re behind our 
plan for deficit reduction. 

Another project I know you'll be out 
there helping us fight for—I speak for 
myself when I say I owe you all a personal 
debt of thanks, but I also speak for the 
Nation and for many future generations of 
Americans when I say that, in making gov- 
ernment morye responsive to the wishes of 
the people, you have reached back to make 
contact with the very principle of govern- 
ment that began this nation: the belief that 
government is here to serve, serve the 
people, and not the other way around. 

In doing this, you’re helping to restore 
faith in the democratic process and make 
our cherished way of life more secure. And 
for that, I thank you and salute you, as do 
all your fellow Americans. 

God bless you all, and thank you for what 
you’ve done and the tools that you have 
given us that are going to rewrite an awful 
lot of economic textbooks in the next few 
years; some have been rewritten already. 
Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


United States-Barbados Convention on 
Taxation and Fiscal Evasion 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention. February 25, 1985 





To the Senate of the United States: 


I transmit herewith, for Senate advice 
and consent to ratification, the Convention 
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between the United States of America and 
Barbados for the Avoidance of Double Tax- 
ation and the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion 
with Respect to Taxes on Income (“the 
Convention”), together with an exchange of 
notes, signed at Bridgetown on December 
31, 1984. I also transmit the report of the 
Department of State on the Convention. 

The Convention, in general, follows the 
pattern of other United States income tax 
treaties and the current draft United States 
Model Income Tax Convention, but devi- 
ates from the model in certain respects to 
reflect Barbados’ status as a developing 
country. 

Among the principal features of the Con- 
vention are provisions to prevent third- 
country residents from taking unwarranted 
advantage of the treaty. The Convention 
also establishes maximum rates of tax at 
source on payments of dividends, interest, 
and royalties. 

The exchange of notes indicates the will- 
ingness of the United States Government to 
reopen discussions, should circumstances 
change, which would permit the inclusion 
of additional provisions to create incentives 
to promote the flow of United States invest- 
ment to Barbados. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to this matter, 
and give advice and consent to ratification 
of the Convention, together with the relat- 
ed exchange of notes. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 25, 1985. 


President’s Cancer Panel 





Appointment of William P. Longmire, Jr., 
asa Member. February 25, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint William P. Longmire, Jr., to 
be a member of the President’s Cancer 
Panel, for a term expiring February 20, 
1988. This is a reappointment. 


Dr. Longmire is a physician and surgeon. 
In addition, he is professor emeritus at the 
University of California School of Medicine 
in Los Angeles. He is a consultant in sur- 
gery at the Los Angeles County Harbor 
General Hospital. He has been civ‘tian con- 
sultant to the Surgeon General, U.S. Army, 
since 1960. Previously, he was a consultant, 
general surgery, Special Medical Advisory 
Group, Veterans Administration (1963-1968 
and 1977-1981); chairman of the depart- 
ment of surgery at the University of Califor- 
nia School of Medicine (1948-1976); and 
was national consultant in general surgery 
to the Office of the Surgeon General, U.S. 
Air Force (1954-1976). 

Dr. Longmire graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma (A.B., 1934) and the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School (M.D., 1938). 
He is married, has two children, and resides 
in Los Angeles, CA. He was born Septem- 
ber 14, 1913, in Sapulpa, OK. 


Arctic Research Commission 





Appointment of the Membership and 
Designation of Chairperson. 
February 26, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Arctic Research Com- 
mission. These are new positions. 


Oliver Leavitt, for a term of 4 years. Mr. Leavitt 
is currently first vice president of Arctic Slope 
Regional Corp. He is a graduate of the RCA 
Institute (1965). He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Barrow, AK. He was born 
October 11, 1943, in Barrow. 


Elmer Edwin Rasmuson, for a term of 3 years. 
Mr. Rasmuson is currently director of the Na- 
tional Bank of Alaska. He graduated from Har- 
vard University (S.B., 1930; M.A., 1935). He is 
married, has three children, and resides in An- 
chorage, AK. He was born February 15, 1909, 
in Yakutat, AK. 

Juan Gualterio Roederer, for a term of 2 years. 
Mr. Roederer is currently director of the Geo- 
physical Institute at the University of Alaska. 
He graduated from the University of Buenos 
Aires (Ph.D., 1952). He is married, has four 
children, and resides in Fairbanks, AK. He was 
born September 2, 1929, in Priest, Italy. 
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Albert Lincoln Washburn, for a term of 3 years. 
Mr. Washburn is currently professor emeritus 
of geology at the University of Washington, 
Quaternary Research Center, in Seattle, WA. 
He graduated from Dartmouth College (B.A., 
1935) and Yale University (Ph.D., 1942). He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Mercer Island, WA. He was born June 15, 
1911, in New York, NY. 


James Herbert Zumberge, for a term of 4 years. 
Upon his appointment, the President intends to 
designate him as the Chairperson. Mr. Zum- 
berge is currently the president of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. He graduated from 
the University of Minnesota (Ph.D., 1959). He 
is married, has four children, and resides in San 
Marino, CA. He was born December 27, 1923, 
in Minneapolis, MN. 


National Medal of Science 





Remarks at the Awards Presentation 
Ceremony. February 27, 1985 





Thank you all very much. I’m delighted 
to welcome all of you here today. In a few 
minutes, it’ll be my privilege to present the 
National Medal of Science to 19 Americans 
who have made outstanding contributions 
to our way of life and to our future. 

Recently, I was told that all those scien- 
tists don’t want it generally known, most 
enjoy their work so much that they almost 
feel guilty getting paid for it. [Laughter] I 
was told this either by Jay Keyworth, remi- 
niscing about his previous job—{laughter|— 
or by Dave Stockman,! reminiscing about 
his present one. [Laughter] 

Well, we’re not here to take up a collec- 
tion. [Laughter] In fact, despite the con- 
straints in Federal spending, our budget for 
the next fiscal year calls for a 6.7-percent 
increase for basic research in the physical 
sciences. I should add that we’re also plan- 
ning for increased funding for science and 
technology and basic research through the 
end of the decade, and that’s because what 
you do is that important. The ultimate 
source of innovation, of new technology, of 
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human progress itself, is knowledge; and 
that’s the business of science. 

Now, there’s no nation on Earth *hat can 
match our scientific capability; but, of 
course, no nation depends as much as we 
do on the science base. Our enviable stand- 
ard of living, our national security, our abili- 
ty to create millions of new jobs—more 
than 7 million over the last 2 years, in what 
the Europeans are calling an American mir- 
acle—all depend on new talent, knowledge, 
and our talent for making use of it. 

And there’s no doubt that the measure of 
America’s future safety, progress, and great- 
ness depends on how well scientists keep 
pushing back new frontiers. That’s why I’m 
so pleased that today’s ceremony is the 
third White House event this month honor- 
ing the people whose work will determine 
that future. 

Last week we presented the first National 
Technology Awards for exceptional achieve- 
ments in developing and using technology 
for industrial advances. Technology last 
week; science this week. Isn’t that just like 
the government? Getting the cart before 
the horse. [Laughter] 

Jay Keyworth tells me that there have 
been times, not too long ago, when scien- 
tists and technologists barely spoke to each 
other. Well, I believe that one of today’s 
real strengths is the enthusiasm with which 
scientists and technologists explore each 
other’s interests. In fact, it occurs to me 
that if we could have brought together last 
week’s doers with today’s thinkers in a 
single ceremony, we might have seen the 
formation of several new companies 
before—{laughter|—the medals were even 
presented. Maybe we should keep that in 
mind for next year and invite a few venture 
capitalists. [Laughter] 

But at least this year, today is the day for 
the National Medal of Science. And I know 
Einstein once remarked that, “The whole of 
science is nothing more than a refinement 
of everyday thinking.” Well, that was easy 
for him to say. [Laughter] As for me, I’m 
still trying to decide—or decode energy 
equals mass times the speed of light 
squared. And I must tell you that when I 
looked over the briefing materials for this 
event and saw phrases like “discovery of 
the free neutrino” and the “central role of 
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neuropeptides” and “spectroscopic investi- 
gations,” I thought they were mentioning 
some of the questions left over from Ed 
Meese’s? confirmation hearings. [Laughter] 

But today’s awards honor a remarkable 
group of American scientists. The National 
Medals of Science are a tribute from your 
fellow—well, from a group of—why should I 
pause right here when it’s right in front of 
me and all I have to do is look at itP—from 
your fellow scientists. I started to say just 
from your fellow Americans, but I think 
that would have been proper, too, because 
I’m sure they share our gratitude and ap- 
preciation for all you do. 

Each of you has devoted your energies 
not to truth as understood, but to the 
search for truth not yet understood. You 
had faith that you’d come to understand the 
unknown, and you did. You had faith that 
your discoveries would bring progress, and 
they did. And because of your achieve- 
ments and those of your colleagues, we 
stand on the verge of greater advances than 
mankind has ever known. 

Your work is proof that there are no 
limits to discovery and human progress 
when men and women are free to follow 
their dreams. You’ve proven time and again 
that freedom plus science equals opportuni- 
ty and progress and that America’s future 
can be determined by our dreams and our 
visions. 

On behalf of the American people in 
whose names these medals are presented, I 
extend my congratulations to all of you, to 
your families, and your coworkers. We 
deeply appreciate what you’ve done, and 
we thank you. And God bless you all. 

And now I’m going to ask Jay Keyworth 
to help me present the medals. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:29 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. He was 
introduced by George A. Keyworth II, Sci- 
ence Adviser to the President and Director 
of the Office of Science and Technology 
Policy. 

Recipients of the medal were Howard L. 
Bachrach, Paul Berg, E. Margaret Burbidge, 
Maurice Goldhaber, Herman H. Goldstine, 
William R. Hewlett, Roald Hoffmann, 
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Helmut E. Landsberg, George M. Low, 
Walter H. Munk, George C. Pimentel, Fred- 
erick Reines, Wendell L. Roelofs, Bruno B. 
Rossi, Berta Scharrer, J. Robert Schrieffer, 
Isadore M. Singer, John G. Trump, and 
Richard N. Zare. 


Uniform Relocation Assistance and 
Real Property Acquisition 





Memorandum From the President. 
February 27, 1985 





Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 


The purpose of this Memorandum is to 
improve administration and implementa- 
tion of the Uniform Relocation Assistance 
and Real Property Acquisition Policies Act 
of 1970. 

Specifically, I hereby direct the following 
actions: 

1. The Presidential Memorandum of Sep- 
tember 6, 1973 on this subject is supersed- 
ed. 

2. As with other Administration manage- 
ment improvement initiatives, a lead 
agency, the Department of Transportation 
(DOT), is designated to coordinate and 
monitor implementation of the Act, and 
consult periodically with State and local 
governments and other organizations and 
interest groups affected by administration 
of the Act. 

3. DOT, jointly with the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, shall 
interact with the principal executive de- 
partments and agencies affected by the Act 
in developing Administration policy. 

4. Within 90 days of the date of this 
Memorandum, all affected executive de- 
partments and agencies shall propose 
common regulations under the Act. Within 
one year of the date of this Memorandum, 
such departments and agencies shall issue 
common regulations under the Act. Such 
regulations shall be consistent with the 
model policy promulgated by DOT, in con- 
sultation and coordination with other affect- 
ed agencies, and published in final form in 
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the Federal Register simultaneously with 
this Memorandum. 

5. DOT shall report annually to the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Management Improve- 
ment, through the Office of Management 
and Budget, on implementation of the Act. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:14 p.m., February 28, 1985] 


National Association of Independent 
Schools 





Remarks at the Association’s Annual 
Meeting. February 28, 1985 





Thank you all very much. Secretary Ben- 
nett, ladies and gentlemen, I’m delighted to 
have this opportunity to speak to your Na- 
tional Association of Independent Schools. 

America has a long heritage of education- 
al diversity, of public schools working along- 
side our independent schools, and this tradi- 
tion has done much to contribute to our 
nation’s greatness. You and the schools you 
represent have helped keep our educational 
standards high. You’ve earned the deep re- 
spect and appreciation of the American 
people, and I thank you. 

And let me just say how proud I am to 
appear here with our new Secretary of 
Education, Bill Bennett. Whether as a stu- 
dent in his undergraduate days or studying 
for his doctorate or, later, as a teacher, 
author, or Chairman for the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities, Bill Bennett 
has spent a lifetime taking serious ideas se- 
riously. 

He’s also an authority on rock and roll— 
[laughter|—as well as the fortunes of the 
Dixon, Illinois, high schoo! football team, 
and that makes him A-OK in my book— 
[laughter}—because that’s where I played 
my football. 

But, Bill, I know that in your new post 
you’re working passionately to improve 
American education. And you have my en- 
thusiastic support. And so far, I have only 
one complaint: I’ve been following those 
press reports of your interviews, and I just 
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wish you’d stop mincing your words. 
[Laughter] 

When our administration began its first 
term in 1981, we had to clean up the mess 
we'd inherited. And today we’re creating a 
new nation. Our economy is growing, our 
spirit is renewed, our country is stronger, 
and America is at peace. 

As Prime Minister Thatcher told the Con- 
gress this month, it wasn’t Soviet good will 
that brought the Soviets back to the bar- 
gaining table; it was American strength. So 
it is that, as we begin this second term, I 
believe we face an historic challenge. We 
have the chance to prepare America, not 
just for the next 4 years or the next decade, 
but for the 21st century. And together, we 
can keep America moving toward that first 
shining vision—a land of golden opportuni- 
ty, where achievement is limited only by 
how big we dream, how hard we work, and 
how well we learn. 

And we know the path to that vision is 
through economic growth and new technol- 
ogies and renewed excellence in American 
educaiion. Today we’re making history with 
the most sustained, far-reaching economic 
expansion since the end of World War II. 
More than 7 million jobs have been created 
over the last 2 years, and more Americans 
are now working than ever before in our 
history. And we’re determined to go on cre- 
ating more jobs until every American can 
share in the self-esteem that comes from 
the honest work of hands and mind. 

A stronger economy is leading us into a 
technological revolution that’s offering daz- 
zling progress for the future. During the 
past couple of weeks, it so happens that I 
have presented the first National Technolo- 
gy Awards, awarded the National Medals of 
Science, and had lunch with a group of fu- 
turists. I’ve heard about the fiber composites 
and ceramics that are taking the place of 
costly metals in manufacturing, about new 
medical techniques like the use of lasers 
and sound waves, and I’ve learned more 
about the miracles of microchips, about the 
practical benefits of the space station that 
we plan to have in orbit by the mid-1990’s, 
and the home computers that are putting 
our literature and vast sums of information 
at families’ fingertips. 
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Albert Einstein once said that science is 
nothing but everyday thinking carefully ap- 
plied. Well, that’s easy for him to say. 
[Laughter] Yet, even laymen like us can see 
that in coming decades technology promises 
to make life in America longer, healthier, 
and fuller. 

Yet as important as technology and eco- 
nomic growth are to our future, education 
is more important still. Without education, 
economic growth and technological innova- 
tion will be limited. Without education, we 
could even lose our most fundamental 
values—our beliefs in a just and loving God, 
in freedom, in hard work. Yet if we do 
educate our children well, grounding them 
in our values, sharpening their minds, 
teaching them greatness of spirit, then the 
coming decades will be the best that Amer- 
ica has ever seen. 

Secretary Bennett has said that education 
is the architecture of the soul. Well, with 
the very soul of our nation at stake, let us 
consider the future of education in Amer- 
ica. This spring we mark the second anni- 
versary of a Department of Education 
report that was entitled “A Nation at Risk.” 
Now, that report concluded that if an un- 
friendly foreign power had attempted to 
impose on America the mediocre educa- 
tional performance that exists today, we 
might well have viewed it as an act of war. 

Well, from 1963 to 1980, Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test scores showed a virtually unbro- 
ken decline. Science achievement scores 
showed a similar drop. Most shocking, the 
report stated that more than one-tenth of 
our 17-year-olds could be considered func- 
tionally illiterate. 

And so Americans decided to put an end 
to educational decline. Across the land, par- 
ents, teachers, school officials, and State and 
local officeholders began to improve the 
fundamentals of American education. I 
don’t mean they went to work on budget- 
busting proposals of new frills in the cur- 
riculum. They went to work as you have— 
on teaching and learning. 

When we took office, only a handful of 
States had task forces on education. Today 
they all do. Since 1981, 43 States have 
raised their graduation requirements; 5 more 
have higher requirements under con- 
sideration. Perhaps the most telling figure is 
this: Scholastic Aptitude Test scores have 


risen in 2 of the last 3 years, the best record 
in the last 20 years. And we’ve only begun. 

States and localities, which quite properly 
bear the main responsibility for our schools, 
have taken an active part in this movement 
for educational reform. But we’ve made 
certain that the Federal Government has 
also played a leading role. Our administra- 
tion has replaced 28 narrow educational 
programs with one block grant to give State 
and local officials greater leeway in spend- 
ing Federal aid. 

We've rolled back regulations that were 
hampering educators with needless paper- 
work. We’ve taken steps to promote disci- 
pline in our schools, including the establish- 
ment of the National School Safety Center. 
And we’ve launched Partnerships in Educa- 
tion, a program in which businesses, labor 
unions, and other groups of working people 
are pitching in to help schools in their com- 
munities. Today there are more than 40,000 
such partnerships in operation. In Philadel- 
phia, for example, business leaders have 
raised $26 million to support the Catholic 
schools that educate one-third of the city’s 
children. I should add that one of the most 
effective Federal actions has been the 
growth of the economy, that I mentioned a 
moment ago. 

Private contributions to schools, especially 
colleges and universities, are up. Indeed, in 
1983 the colleges and universities that re- 
sponded to a survey conducted by the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education re- 
ported endowments totaling some $29.6 bil- 
lion, the largest l-year figure since the 
council began conducting its surveys in 
1966. 

Under the previous administration, even 
though Federal education budgets soared, 
overall spending on education throughout 
America, adjusted for inflation, actually de- 
clined by $17 billion, dragged down by the 
weakening economy. But with inflation 
down and the economy now growing again, 
education spending throughout the country, 
despite restraint at the Federal level, has 
actually gone up by almost $18 billion. And 
today many States are running a surplus 
and are in a better position to help fund our 
public schools and universities. 

From the State university that has new 
funds for research to the community that 
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can afford a new school bus, economic 
growth is giving education throughout 
America a powerful lift. Continuing this 
economic growth will prove invaluable 
during the 4 years to come. And that’s why 
we intend to provide more incentives, cut 
personal income tax rates further, and keep 
America the investment capital of the 
world. And that’s why we can and must 
bring Federal spending under control. 

Now, in recent weeks, there’s been a cer- 
tain amount of confusion regarding our 
budget proposals on education. Let me take 
this opportunity to make matters clear. In 
our proposal, we have recommended re- 
serving aid for the needy, limiting aid per 
student to a level we can afford, closing 
loopholes that lead to abuse and error, and 
cutting excessive subsidies to banks and 
others. 

Regarding student loans, as things stand 
now, our nation provides some aid to col- 
lege students from the highest income fami- 
lies; some to students who come from fami- 
lies with incomes higher than $100,000. 
This defies common sense, insults simple 
justice, and must stop. Government has no 
right to force the least affluent to subsidize 
the sons and daughters of the wealthy. And 
under our proposal, this will change. Those 
whose family incomes are too high to qual- 
ify for guaranteed loans with heavy interest 
subsidies will still have access to guaran- 
teed, but unsubsidized loans of up to 
$4,000. And every qualified student who 
wants to go to college will still be able to du 
so. 
Yes, our proposal may cause some fami- 
lies to make difficult adjustments. But by 
bringing the budget under control, we will 
avoid the far more painful adjustment of 
living in a wrecked economy. And that’s 
what we're absolutely determined to do. 

Our budget proposal is prudent; its rea- 
sonable and just. I consider it fully deserv- 
ing of the support for it that I’m asking you 
and all Americans to give. 

State task forces on education, college en- 
trance scores growing—or edging up, a 
growing economy providing schools with 
more resources—yes, education has taken 
its first steps on the long, hard road to ex- 
cellence. And as we continue our journey 
during the next 4 years and beyond, Secre- 
tary Bennett and I believe there are five 
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aspects of education to which we must give 
our full attention, five guideposts, if you 
will, to lead us on our way: choice, teachers, 
curriculum, setting, and parents. And let 
me touch briefly on each of them for you 
now. 

The first, choice: Parents should have 
greater freedom to send their children to 
the schools they desire and to do so without 
interference by local, State, or Federal 
levels of government. Diversity and compe- 
tition among schools should be encouraged, 
not discouraged. 

At the State level, efforts to encourage 
parental choice might involve both legisla- 
tion to permit parents to choose from any 
public schools within their districts and ef- 
forts to eliminate redtape surrounding 
within-district transfers. 

At the Federal level, our administration 
has made two proposals to expand parental 
choice. Tuition tax credits would provide 
some support to middle and lower income 
parents with children in independent 
schools. And this would be only fair, since 
these parents are also paying their full share 
of taxes to support our public schools. 

Education vouchers would deliver aid for 
educationally disadvantaged children, not to 
schools but directly to the parents. And 
under our plan, each year, selected parents 
would receive one voucher worth several 
hundred dollars per child. These parents 
would then be free to use their vouchers at 
any schools they chose. 

Tuition tax credits and education vouch- 
ers would foster greater diversity and, 
hence, higher standards throughout our 
system of education. These proposals have 
the support of the American people. And 
make no mistake, Secretary Bennett and I 
intend to see them through to their enact- 
ment. 

Our second guidepost, teachers: Studies 
indicate that by the end of this decade 
America will need more than a million new 
teachers and that by 1990 almost two- 
thirds of our teachers will have been hired 
since 1980. Today America boasts thousands 
of fine teachers, but in too many cases 
teaching has become a resting place for the 
unmotivated and the unqualified. And this 
we can no longer allow. 
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We must give our teachers greater honor 
and respect. We must sweep away laws and 
regulations, such as unduly restrictive certi- 
fication requirements, that prevent good 
people from entering this profession, and 
we must pay and promote our teachers ac- 
cording to merit. Hard-earned tax dollars 
have no business rewarding mediocrity; 
they must be used to encourage excellence. 

And third, curriculum: Deciding what we 
want our children to learn. This is, to be 
sure, a difficult question. But this much we 
already know: We cannot allow our curricu- 
la to be divided by narrow interest groups. 
They must be determined by the intellectu- 
al, moral, and civic needs of our students 
themselves. 

We must also know certain basic subjects 
must not be neglected. Too many students 
today are allowed to abandon vocational 
and college prep courses for courses of 
doubtful value, that prepare them neither 
for work nor higher education. Compared 
to other industrialized countries, moreover, 
we have fallen behind in the sciences and 
math. 

In Japan advanced coursework in mathe- 
matics and science starts in elementary 
school. So Japan, with a population only 
about half the size of ours, graduates about 
as many engineers as we do. In the Soviet 
Union students learn the basic concepts of 
algebra and geometry in elementary school. 
Compared to the United States, the Soviet 
Union graduates from college more than 
three times as many specialists in engineer- 
ing. It’s time to put an end to this learning 
gap by insisting that all American students 
become fully conversant with science and 
math, as well as history, reading, and writ- 
ing. 

But students should not only learn basic 
subjects but basic values. We must teach 
the importance of justice, equality, religion, 
liberty, and standards of right and wrong. 
And we must give them a picture of Amer- 
ica that is balanced and full, containing our 
virtues along with our faults. 

New York University Dean, Dr. Herbert 
London, learned this the hard way. One 
day his 13-year-old daughter came home 
from school with tears in her eyes to say, “I 
don’t have a future.” She showed her father 
a paper she’d been given in school. It listed 
horrors that it claimed awaited her genera- 


tion, including air pollution so bad that ev- 
eryone would have to wear a gas mask. 

Well, as a result of that incident, London 
wrote a book called, “Why Are They Lying 
To Our Children?” It documents the myths 
that are taught in so many of our schools. 
Our children should know, London argues, 
that because our society decided to do 
something about pollution, our environ- 
ment is getting better, not worse. Emissions 
of most conventional air pollutants, for ex- 
ample, have decreased significantly, while 
trout and other fish are returning to 
streams where they haven’t been seen for 
decades. 

Our children should know that because 
Americans abhor discrimination, the 
number of black families living in our sub- 
urbs has grown more than three times the 
rate of white families living in suburbs and 
that between 1960 and 1982, the number of 
black Americans in our colleges more than 
quadrupled. 

By any objective measure, we live in the 
freest, most prosperous nation in the history 
of the world, and our children should know 
that. As Jeane Kirkpatrick once put it, “We 
must learn to bear the truth about our soci- 
ety no matter how pleasant it is.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

You know, our fourth guidepost is setting 
in schools throughout—in setting, I should 
say: In schools throughout America, learn- 
ing has been crowded out by alcohol, drugs, 
and crime. In 1983, for example, a distin- 
guished panel reported on one of our major 
urban school systems and found that during 
the prior year fully one-half of the high 
school teachers who responded to the 
survey had fallen victim to robbery, larce- 
ny, or assault on school property. Of the 
high school students surveyed, nearly four- 
tenths had likewise been victimized. And 
the panel found, moreover, that during the 
prior year 17 percent of the female stu- 
dents and 37 percent of the male students 
surveyed had carried weapons to school. In 
the name of our children, this must stop. In 
the courts, for too long, we’ve concentrated 
on the rights of the few disruptive students 
and allowed simple matters of discipline to 
become major legal proceedings. 

Supreme Court Justice Powell has criti- 
cized the, quote: “indiscriminate reliance 
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upon the judiciary and the adversary proc- 
ess as the means of resolving many of the 
most routine problems arising in the class- 
room.” It’s high time we return common 
sense to the process and paid attention to 
the rights of the great majority of students 
who want to learn. 

I’m proud to say that our Justice Depart- 
ment participated in the recent Supreme 
Court case that restored the authority of 
school officials to conduct reasonable 
searches. There’s no need to call in a grand 
jury every time a principal needs to check a 
student locker. And today I’m directing our 
outstanding new Attorney General, Ed 
Meese, to work with Secretary Bennett in 
examining possible modifications of Federal 
law to avoid undercutting the authority of 
State and local school officials to maintain 
effective discipline. 

Discipline is important, not for its own 
sake, but as a way of instilling a virtue that 
is central to life in our democracy—self-dis- 
cipline. And if it is sometimes difficult to 
assert rightful authority, we must ask: Who 
better to correct the student’s arithmetic— 
his math teacher or, years later, his boss? 
Who better to teach the student respect for 
. rules—his principal or, someday, the police? 

Let’s teach our sons and daughters to 
view academic standards, codes of civilized 
behavior, and knowledge itself with rever- 
ence. And let us do so not for the sake of 
those standards, those codes, or that knowl- 
edge, but for the sake of those young human 
beings. 

Now, our fifth and perhaps most impor- 
tant guidepost is parents. Parents care 
about their children’s education with an in- 
tensity central authorities do not share. A 
widely respected educator, Dr. Eileen 
Gardner, has written: “The record shows 
that when control of education is placed in 
Federal hands it is not control by the 
people, but by small, yet powerful lobbies 
motivated by self-interest or dogma. When 
centralized in this way, it is beyond the 
control of the parents and local communi- 
ties it is designed to serve. It becomes im- 
pervious to feedback.” 

Well, the answer is to restore State and 
local governments and, above all, parents to 
their rightful place in the educational proc- 
ess. Parents know that they cannot educate 
their children on their own. We must rec- 
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ognize, in turn, that schools cannot educate 
students without the personal involvement 
of parents. 

Choice, teachers, curriculum, setting, par- 
ents—if we concentrate on these five guide- 
posts, then I know American education will 
enjoy a great renaissance of excellence and 
enable us to achieve new strength, free- 
dom, and prosperity in the century to 
come. 

You know, this month we celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of the publication of 
an American classic. It’s a book I read in 
school myself. My guess is that most of you 
read it in school, too, and that most of your 
children and their children will as well. Its 
title: “The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn.” 

You remember the story: Huck and Jim, 
an escaped slave, float on a raft down the 
Mississippi. They seemed to have an adven- 
ture every time they drift ashore. And they 
become entangled with townsfolk, two 
colorful con artists, and members of feuding 
clans. Huck works hard to keep Jim free, 
and in the end he succeeds. 

In this work, Mark Twain presents the 
humor, the openness, and purity of hearts 
so characteristic of the American spirit. I 
believe the book says much about the moral 
aims of education, about the qualities of 
heart that we seek to impart to our chil- 
dren. 

At one point in the book, Huck talks 
about evenings on the raft. He says: “We 
catched fish and talked, and we took a swim 
now and then to keep off sleepiness. It was 
kind of solemn, drifting down the big, still 
river, laying on our backs looking up at the 
stars, and we didn’t ever feel like talking 
loud, and it warn’t often that we laughed— 
only a low kind of chuckle . . . 

“Every night we passed towns, some of 
them away up on black hillsides, nothing 
but just a shining bed of lights . . . The fifth 
night we passed St. Louis, and it was like 
the whole world lit up. In St. Petersburg, 
they used to say there was 20,000 or 30,000 
people in St. Louis, but I never believed it 
till I see that wonderful spread of lights at 
two o’clock that still night.” 

Well, in the decades to come, may our 
schools give to our children the skills to 
navigate through life as gracefully as Huck 
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navigated the Mississippi. And may they 
teach our students the same hatred of bigot- 
ry and love of their fellow men that Huck 
showed on every page, and especially in his 
love for his big friend, Jim. And may they 
equip them to be as thankful for the gift of 
life in America in the 21st century as was 
one Huckleberry Finn in the 19th. 

And may I just say something also, too, 
about getting a little overboard and using 
something—prestige—or getting it out of 
education. It’s a story about the author of 
Huckleberry Finn, Mark Twain. He was on 
an ocean voyage. And one day in the dining 
salon on the ship, one of his tablemates 
asked him if he would pass the sugar. And 
then, knowing that he was speaking to 
Mark Twain, he thought he would impress 
him a little bit with his knowledge. And he 
said, “Mr. Twain, isn’t it interesting that the 
only two words in the English language in 
which the ‘su’ has the ‘shu’ sound are sumac 
and sugar?” Twain said, “Are you sure?” 
[Laughter] 

Thank you all. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:21 a.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel. 


President’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board 





Appointment of William French Smith To 
Bea Member. February 28, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint William French Smith to be 
a member of the President’s Foreign Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board. 

Mr. Smith is a partner of Gibson, Dunn & 
Crutcher of Los Angeles. Previously, he 
served as Attorney General of the United 
States (1981-1985); was a senior partner of 
Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher (1946-1981); di- 
rector of Pacific Lighting Corp. of Los An- 
geles (1967-1981) and San Francisco (1969- 
1981); director of Jorgensen Steel Co. 
(1974-1981) and director of Pullman, Inc., 
of Chicago (1979-1980). 

He has served as a member of the U.S. 
Advisory Commission on _ International, 


Educational, and Cultural Affairs in Wash- 
ington (1971-1978); a member of the board 
of directors of the Los Angeles World Af- 
fairs Council since 1970 and its president 
since 1975; a member of the Los Angeles 
Committee on Foreign Relations (1954- 
1974); and a member of the Harvard Uni- 
versity School of Government since 1971. 
He has also served as a member of the Ad- 
visory Board of the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies, Georgetown Universi- 
ty, since 1978 and as a member of the Stan- 
ton Panel on International Information, 
Education and Cultural Relations, Washing- 
ton (1974-1975). 

He was a member of the California dele- 
gation to the Republican National Conven- 
tion in 1968, 1972, and 1976, serving as 
chairman of the delegation in 1968 and vice 
chairman of the delegation in 1972 and 
1976. 

Mr. Smith graduated from the University 
of California (A.B., 1939) and Harvard Uni- 
versity (LL.B., 1942). He served in the 
United States Naval Reserve from 1942 to 
1946 and attained the rank of lieutenant. 
Mr. Smith is married to the former Jean 
Webb, and they have four children. He was 
born August 26, 1917, in Wilton, NH. 


Death of Henry Cabot Lodge 





Statement by the President. 
February 28, 1985 





Nancy and I were saddened, as were all 
Americans, by the recent death of Henry 
Cabot Lodge. Few men have played a more 
prominent role in the events of the last 50 
years. Senator, soldier, diplomat, and politi- 
cal figure, former Ambassador Lodge 
served his country long and selflessly. 
Henry Cabot Lodge was celebrated for his 
eloquence on behalf of the American cause: 
At a crisis point in the cold war, he spoke 
for honesty and human freedom in the 
Unitec Nations; as a Senator and Vice Presi- 
dential candidate, he often inspired his 
countrymen with words of vision and uplift. 
Yet perhaps the best measure of his dedica- 
tion to this nation and the ideals for which 
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it stands was his willingness to forsake high 
political office to defend his country in time 
of war. His service in uniform was like that 
of his public career: long, valorous, dedicat- 
ed 


Henry Cabot Lodge’s sense of personal 
honor and his devotion to country remain 
an inspiration to those of us who knew him 
and will remain so for many generations of 
Americans to come. Massachusetts has lost a 
loyal son, and America has lost a distin- 
guished public servant and symbol of Amer- 
ica’s quest for decency in a tumultuous era. 
On behalf of all Americans, Nancy and I 
extend our deepest sympathy to the Lodge 
family. 


Department of Energy 





Designation of Theodore J. Garrish as 

Acting Assistant Secretary for 
ressional, Intergovernmental, and 

Public Affairs. February 28, 1985 





The President today designated Theodore 
J. Garrish, General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Energy, to be Acting Assistant Sec- 
retary for Congressional, Intergovernmen- 
tal, and Public Affairs of the Department of 
Energy, effective March 1, 1985. 

Mr. Garrish has been serving: as General 
Counsel since May 1983 and was previously 
a special assistant to the Secretary of 
Energy in 1982. He was legislative counsel 
at the Department of the Interior in 1981- 
1982; partner in the Washington, DC, law 
firm of Deane, Snowdon, Shutler, Garrish, 
and Gherardi in 1978-1981; General Coun- 
sel at the U.S. Consumer Product Safety 
Commission in 1976-1978; assistant to the 
Secretary of the Interior in 1976 and 1974— 
1975; assistant to the Special Counsel, the 
White House, in 1974; and senior trial attor- 
ney and chief of the advertising evaluation 
section at the Federal Trade Commission in 
1973-1974. 

He graduated from the University of 
Michigan (A.B., 1964) and Wayne State Uni- 
versity (J.D., 1968). He has two children and 
resides in Alexandria, VA. He was born Jan- 
uary 6, 1943, in Detroit, MI. 
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Department of Labor 





Nomination of Donald E. Shasteen To Be 
Assistant Secretary for Veteran’s 
Employment. March 1, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Donald E. Shasteen to be 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Veteran’s 
Employment. He would succeed William 
Plowden, Jr. 

Mr. Shasteen is currently Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Veteran’s Employment 
and Training. Previously he was Deputy 
Under Secretary for Legislation and Inter- 
governmental Relations (1981-1982); codi- 
rector, Senate transition assistance, Republi- 
can Conference of the U.S. Senate (1980- 
1981); administrative assistant to Senator 
Gordon J. Humphrey of New Hampshire 
(1979-1980); and executive assistant (1966- 
1973) and then administrative assistant to 
Senator Carl T. Curtis of Nebraska (1973- 
1978). He was a candidate for United States 
Senator in Nebraska in 1978. 

Mr. Shasteen graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado at Boulder (B.A., 1950). He 
is married, has four children, and resides in 
Potomac, MD. He was born December 3, 
1928, in Englewood, CO. 


National Science Foundation 





Nomination of John H. Moore To Be 
Deputy Director. March 1, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John H. Moore to be 
Deputy Director of the National Science 
Foundation. He would succeed Donald 
Newton Langenberg. 

Mr. Moore is currently associate director 
and senior fellow at the Hoover Institution 
at Stanford University. Previously he was 
associate director of the Law and Econom- 
ics Center, Emory University (1981), and 
associate director of the Law and Econom- 
ics Center, University of Miami (1977- 
1981). He was at the University of Virginia 
for 14 years, serving as research assistant 
(1963-1965), teaching assistant (1965-1966), 
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assistant professor (1966-1970) and associate 
professor (1970-1977). 

Mr. Moore graduated from the University 
of Michigan (B.S.E., 1958; M.B.A. 1959) and 
the University of Virginia (Ph.D., 1966). He 
is married, has two children, and resides in 
Palo Alto, CA. He was born April 19, 1935, 
in Grand Forks, ND. 


Japanese Automobile Export Restraints 





Statement by the President. March 1, 1985 


rals affect the Departments of Agriculture, 
Health and Human Services, Justice, and 
Labor. 

The details of these deferrals are con- 
tained in the attached report. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 1, 1985. 


Note: The attachment detailing the defer- 
rals will be printed in the Federal Register. 


Council of Economic Advisers 





I have today concluded a review of a 
number of elements of the U.S.-Japan trade 
relationship, including Japanese restraints 
on the export of its automobiles and other 
market access issues. I have concluded this 
review believing in the wisdom of maintain- 
ing the principle of free and fair trade for 
the benefit of the world’s consumers, and I 
will continue to actively support further lib- 
eralization of the global trading system. 

In this context, it is my decision not to 
urge the Japanese to extend their voluntary 
export restraints on automobiles to the 
United States. I take this position in the 
spirit of the common _ understanding 
reached between me and Prime Minister 
Nakasone during our January 2 meetings in 
Los Angeles. As a separate matter, I would 
like to commend the improved perform- 
ance of our own automobile manufacturers. 
In taking this action, I hope that we can 
look forward to reciprocal treatment by 
Japan concerning the high-level discussions 
underway between our countries in the 
weeks and months ahead. 


Budget Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. March 1, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report six 
new deferrals of budget authority for 1985 
totaling $58,900,000 and four revised defer- 
rals now totaling $110,566,481. The defer- 


Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
William A. Niskanen as a Member and 
Acting Chairman. March 1, 1985 





Dear Bill: 

It is with regret that I accept your resig- 
nation as a Member and Acting i 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, effec- 
tive at the end of this month. 

The past four years have seen great 
changes not only in the substance of eco- 
nomic policy but, more importantly, in its 
direction. You have been an important and 
valued adviser throughout this period when 
we have been turning once more to the 
creative energies of individuals in the mar- 
ketplace to provide our Nation with stable, 
long-term growth. 

As a distinguished professional economist 
who advised me even before I became 
President and as a longtime defender of the 
principles of a free society, you have done 
an outstanding job of helping me to craft 
sound economic policies. I believe that the 
change in direction we have instituted 
during the past four years will continue 
even beyond this Administration, and I want 
to thank you personally for the excellent job 
you have done as one of my principal advis- 
ers. 

Nancy joins me in sending you our best 
wishes for every future success and happi- 
ness. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


[The Honorable William A. Niskanen, member, 


Council of Economic Advisers, Washington, D.C. 
20506] 
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March 1, 1985 
Dear Mr. President: 


I hereby submit my resignation as a 
Member and Acting Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, effective at the 
end of this month. 

I have been honored to serve you as an 
economic adviser over the years since you 
first recruited me as a member of the group 
to draft Proposition 1. Your consistent sup- 
port of the principles of a free society has 
changed the debate about the economic 
role of the government. Stay the course. 

Sincerely, 


William A. Niskanen 
Member 


[The President, The White House, Washington, 
DC.] 


Note: The texts of the letters were made 
available by the Office of the Press Secre- 
tary. 


President’s Blue Ribbon Task Group on 
Nuclear Weapons Program 
Management 





Appointment of Three Members. 
March 1, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Blue Ribbon 
Task Group on Nuclear Weapons Program 
Management. 


William P. Clark most recently served as Secre- 
tary of the Interior (1983-1985). Previously he 
was Assistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs (1982-1983) and Deputy Secre- 
tary of State (1981-1982). From 1973 to 1981, 
Mr. Clark was an associate justice on the Cali- 
fornia State Supreme Court. Following World 
War II he served in the United States Army 
Counter Intelligence Corps in Western Europe. 
Mr. Clark attended Stanford and Santa Clara 
Universities and Loyola Night Law School. He 
was born October 23, 1931, in California. 
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Jeane J. Kirkpatrick is currently the United 
States Permanent Representative to the United 
Nations. Previously she was associate professor 
(1967-1973), professor (1973-1978), and then 
Leavey Professor in the Foundations of Ameri- 
can Freedom (1978-on leave) at the George- 
town University. She is also the author of sever- 
al scholarly works and has contributed to The 
New Republic, The American Political Science 
Review, and other publications. She graduated 
from Barnard College (B.A., 1946) and Colum- 
bia University (M.A., 1950). She was born No- 
vember 19, 1926, in Duncan, OK. 


Alan C. Furth has been with the Southern Pacif- 
ic Co. since 1950, serving as general counsel 
(1963-1966), executive vice president (1976- 
1979), and president (1979-present). He is also 
director and member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Southern Pacific Co. Mr. Furth grad- 
uated from the University of California at 
Berkeley (A.B., 1944; LL.B., 1949). He is also a 
graduate of the advanced management pro- 
gram at Harvard University (1959). He was 
born September 16, 1922, in Oakland, CA. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





February 24 

The President returned to the White 
House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 


February 25 

The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

In the morning, the President attended 
the swearing-in ceremony in the Oval 
Office for Edwin Meese III as Attorney 
General of the United States. Mr. Meese 
was sworn in by Deputy Executive Clerk 
Daniel J. Marks. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the third annual report of the Tourism 
Policy Council, covering fiscal year 1984. 





February 26 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Republican congressional leader- 
ship, to discuss the farm situation, the 
budget, and the MX missile; 

—Secretary of Education William J. Ben- 
nett and David P. Gardner, Chairman 
of the National Commission on Excel- 
lence in Education, for a luncheon 
meeting to discuss the future direction 
of American education; 

—the Cabinet, to discuss the farm credit 
program, the Middle East, and Central 
America; 

—the Senate Armed Services and Appro- 
priations Committees, to discuss the 
MX missile. 


February 27 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Senate Republican class of 1980, for 

a breakfast meeting to discuss the MX 
missile, the budget, and farm credit; 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Jerry S. Parr, Special Agent in Charge 

of the Presidential Protective Division, 
U.S. Secret Service, who is retiring 
after 22 years of service. 

The President hosted a farewell reception 
for Edwin Meese III in the Roosevelt Room. 
Mr. Meese will be assuming his new posi- 
tion as Attorney General. 


February 28 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Gen. Paul Gorman, Commanding Gen- 
eral, U.S. Southern Command, who was 
presented the Defense Distinguished 
Service Medal by the President upon 
retiring after 35 years of service; 
—Senator Don Nickles and Representa- 
tive Mickey Edwards of Oklahoma, to 
discuss proposed provisions in the 
Treasury Department tax plan affecting 
independent oil producers; 
—Governor Terry Branstad of Iowa, to 
discuss the farm situation in his State. 
The President attended a farewell recep- 
tion for outgoing Secretary of the Interior 
William P. Clark. 
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March 1 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Arab-American leaders. 

In the afternoon, the President briefly 
met in the East Room with senior Presiden- 
tial appointees, who were being briefed by 
administration officials on the budget and 
other issues. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 19th annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
covering calendar year 1983. 

In the evening, the President went to the 
Sheraton Washington Hotel to attend the 
12th annual Conservative Political Action 
Conference dinner. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted February 25 


Max M. Kampelman, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the United 
States Office for Arms Reduction Negotia- 
tions in Geneva. 


John Goodwin Tower, 

of Texas, for the rank of Ambassador during 
his tenure of service as United States Nego- 
tiator on Strategic Nuclear Arms. 


Maynard W. Glitman, 

of Vermont, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
for the rank of Ambassador during his 
tenure of service as United States Negotia- 
tor on Intermediate Range Nuclear Arms. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted February 25—Continued 


Thomas J. Aquilino, Jr., 

of New York, to be a Judge of the United 
States Court of International Trade, vice 
Frederick Landis, retired. 


Frank H. Easterbrook, 

of Illinois, to be United States Circuit Judge 
for the Seventh Circuit, vice a new position 
created by P.L. 98-353, approved July 10, 
1984. 


James F. Holderman, Jr., 

of Illinois, to be United States District Judge 
for the Northern District of Illinois, vice a 
new position created by P.L. 98-353, ap- 
proved July 10, 1984. 


James R. Laffoon, of California, 


to be United States Marshal for the South- 
ern District of California for the term of 4 
years (reappointment). 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released February 25 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Thomas J. Aquilino, Jr., to be 
a Judge of the United States Court of Interna- 
tional Trade, Frank H. Easterbrook to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Seventh 
Circuit, James F. Holderman, Jr., to be United 
States District Judge for the Northern District 
of Illinois, and James R. Laffoon to be United 
States Marshal for the Southern District of 
California 

Released February 26 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Melvin T. Brunetti to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Ninth 
Circuit, R. Allan Edgar to be United States 
District Judge for the Eastern District of 
Tennessee, and Howell Cobb to be United 
States District Judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Texas 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released February 26—Continued 


Transcript: 

Press briefing following the President’s 
meeting with the Republican congressional 
leadership on the farm situation, the 
budget, and the MX missile—by Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Robert Dole and House Mi- 
nority Leader Robert H. Michel 


Released February 27 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Edith H. Jones to be United 
States Circuit Judge for the Fifth Circuit, 
George La Plata to be United States District 
Judge for the Eastern District of Michigan, 
and Ronald E. Meredith to be United States 
District Judge for the Western District of 
Kentucky 


Released February 28 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Joseph H. Rodriguez to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of New Jersey, Alice M. Batchelder to be 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District, of Ohio, and Herman J. Weber 
to be United States District Judge for the 
Southern District of Ohio 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Independent Schools 


Released March 1 


Advance text: 


Remarks at the 12th annual Conservative 
Political Action Conference dinner 


Fact sheet: 
President’s Blue Ribbon Task Group on Nu- 
clear Weapons Program Management 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President were 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
during the period covered by this issue. 
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